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Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bo!d-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1959, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1956 and 1937, bound 

Colored Posters, 17 x 22 inches, eight in 

5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 6% x 33g $0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth............ 50 ets. 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5........ 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow... .50 “ 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50.......... small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider Free 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card—$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—lIts Care in Health and Disease .60 “ “ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H. Schneider ...............+. = 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 
What the Chained Dog Says ............. “<= 
“Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 5 pp. .......... Free 
Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 

3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 

About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ........ cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2. .50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ 5 Mola 
The Air-Gun and the Birds .............. — * 


About the Cat 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. $0.60 per 100 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... ‘30 hen 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............. 
“The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


The Strike at Shane's, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 


paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley . Free 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp. “ aA per 100 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. ..... 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 4 a 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals .50 ‘ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No 7, Farm 
The Jack London Club 
What is the Jack London Club?.......... $0.30 per 100 
Foreword from ‘*Michael Brother of Jerry’’ .30 ‘ 


Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 

Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 


Humane Education 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley. Free 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and 


Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 
The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .. Free 
The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 

12 cents each; ten for $1.10 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, many 
ore ree 10 cts. each; twelve for $1.10 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; twelve for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 
An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. 

Friends and Heipers§ (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy ............ cloth, $1.00 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
“And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
Friends of Fur and Feather, play...... 
3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 
Humane Sunday lc. each 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play......... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2cts. each; .75 ‘ 
Humane Education, What to Teach and 


Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .50 * 

Our Love for Animals, a _ short radio 

haves 2 cts. each; 1.00 
Bookmark, with Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ........... 20 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley .......... Free 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Buttons, three 
styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 
OF Be $1.60 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground with 
gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Bani of Mercy” cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card........ a 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... 
Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 ** ‘ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


school year because of conflicts. 


you can supply it.” 


HUMANE FILMS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


From the Secretary of one of the largest Humane Societies in the country 
comes this letter, dated July 12, 1940: 


“We have a very favorable report from our public school librarian on the 
demand for the film, THE BELL OF ATRI. 
bookings for next season, and had to refuse it forty-four times during the last 


“We are interested in providing another copy. Let us know at what price 


For terms of sale or rental of this film, illustrating Longfellow’s popular 
poem, also for the two-reel film, ON BEHALF OF ANIMALS, showing the 
practical work of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, address, 


Secretary, 180 LONGWOOD AVENUE, BOSTON 


They now have eleven advance 
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1868. AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 
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Eastern fairs and other gatherings de- 
siring to attract public attention are still, 
from time to time, bringing into our New 
England states the so-called rodeo. These 
exhibitions, born in the West and brought 
East, are, as a rule, very tame affairs com- 
pared with what some of them have meant 
in earlier days. In Massachusetts the pro- 
prietors are warned that any violation of 
the anti-cruelty law will be followed im- 
mediately by prosecution. Without the thrill 
they fall rather flat. 


Much criticism in the past has been 
raised because of what has seemed like the 
cruel treatment of horses in what are 
known as pulling contests. Undoubtedly 
the criticism too often has been just. In 
this Commonwealth we are carefully watch- 
ing these contests at every fair that is held, 
and this year are giving six very attractive 
bronze plaques to those owners of the 
horses who handle them without any ill- 
treatment or evidence of putting them to 
what might be considered a cruel strain. 


In spite of the reports that come to us 
about there being no cruelty in the movies, 
we are repeatedly seeing, especially in pic- 
tures where horses are being used, such 
handling of them as cannot help but cause 
them more or less of suffering. It is true 
the camera can perform many tricks that 
misrepresent the real facts; still the day 
has not yet come when one need no longer 
be distressed at scenes of cruelty in the 
moving-picture industry. 


It may have escaped our attention, but 
we do not remember having seen in the 
accounts of this unspeakable war being 
waged now in Europe, anything with re- 
gard to the wounding and killing of horses. 
That these faithful servants of man may 
suffer for lack of proper care and feeding 
is true enough, but wounded and dying 
horses and mules on the field of batt’e at 
least in such numbers as formerly, seems 
to be a thing of the past. Here is some- 
thing indeed to be grateful for. 


A Scientist Speaks 


E talk much today about living in a 
scientific age. Over and over again 
we are also told that the hope for the future 
lies in an ever-enlarged education. Little is 
heard from the lips even of the heads of 
American educational institutions of what 
might be called the profounder needs of our 
present civilization of those moral and 
spiritual values without which no nation 
ever was or ever can be great. True, we 
owe much to science, and we owe much to 
those educational forces which have given 
America a place in the world of intellect. 
But if ever this land in which we live 
needed to realize that something more than 
science and something more than the train- 
ing of the human intellect was needed, it 
is today. 

It is long since we have read wiser words 
than those among the last that fell from 
the lips of Charles P. Steinmetz, and words 
which both scientist and educator and politi- 
cal leader as well should ponder. He was 
no preacher, no professor of moral phi- 
losophy, but one of America’s leading scien- 
tists, a marvel of his day as a student of 
some of the mightiest forces that rule in 
our physical world—and this is what he 
said: 

“Here is a force which history clearly 
teaches has been the greatest power in the 
development of men and history. * * * Some 
day people will learn that material things 
do not bring happiness and are of little use 
in making men and women creative and 
powerful. Then the scientists of the world 
will turn their laboratories over to the 
study of God and prayer and the spiritual 
forces which as yet have hardly been 
touched. When this day comes, the world 
will see more advancement in one genera- 
tion than it has in the past four.” 


Sympathy for the lower animals is one of 
the noblest virtues with which man is en- 
dowed. DARWIN 


The Mystery of Animal 
Suffering 


MONG life’s unsolved mysteries, and 

there are many of them, is that which 
the age-long, unrequited sufferings of ani- 
mals raises. If what the world of animal 
life, since man began, has endured from the 
brutal cruelties of overloading, beating, 
neglect, starvation, slaughtering methods 
without thought of mercy or effort to save 
needless pain—if this combined mass of 
eons of misery and woe could be piled into 
one gigantic mound, it would blot out the 
sky for a thousand miles. 

And these sufferings have fallen upon 
them not because of any conscious act of 
evil or wilful violation of law. They have 
simply lived out their lives as Nature made 
them, free from obligation to any law save 
that of their being. Innocent of guilt they 
have suffered like the guilty. What man 
sows he must reap, the harvest bringing so 
often shame and woe to the innocent bound 
up with him in the bundle of life. There is 
little mystery about that. But this age-long 
burden of suffering endured by beast and 
bird—how shall we reconcile it with a moral 
order of the world based upon justice and 
mercy? 

Is there ground for us to believe that the 
nervous organism of the animal is such that 
its sensitiveness to pain is so much less 
than our own that it cannot know suffering 
as we know it? Sometimes it has seemed as 
though this might be true, and many have 
hoped it might be so. But who can tell? Or 
is there something beyond death for them 
which may mean a recompense for what 
they have suffered at the hand of man? 
Many have found comfort in such a hope. 
Even the great Apostle Paul seemed to 
have had something of the sort in mind 
when he wrote of the whole creation groan- 
ing and traveling in pain, waiting for a 
future good. 

Can we say more than that unless some- 
where and sometimes and in some way the 
scales of justice swing to an even balance 
for these lowlier children of life, how can 
justice be satisfied? 
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Deer 
STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


There comes a crashing in the spiky brush, 

And I turn, startled, staring up the hill; 

And from the shadows, with a leap and 
rush, 

A figure darts—then suddenly is still. 

And I behold a tawny, antlered head, 

And two round, liquid, questioning child-like 
eyes 

That scan me half in wonder, half in dread, 

Through the deep thickets where the dark 
moss lies. 


A heavier crashing, and the creature’s gone, 

And dry twigs crackle from its rash escape. 

But in my mind the picture lingers on 

Of a soft furry face, a bounding shape; 

For when you stood a-gaze, O Wild and 
Free! 

It seemed a fellow soul looked out at me. 


Peace with Nature 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


ECENTLY I spent three weeks in an 

isolated section of New York State. I 
was stopping with two friends at a small 
cabin some seventeen miles from the near- 
est large town. There were no modern con- 
veniences such as we had always taken for 
granted in the city we had left behind us. 
Our drinking and washing water had to be 
pumped up from the earth of mother na- 
ture. Kerosene lamps and a cooking stove 
furnished our light and cooking facilities. 
Gas and electricity were not to be had in 
this section where we were located. We had 
no radio and newspapers could only be pur- 
chased by traveling seventeen miles into 
town. The first few days we felt a little 
homesick for the city. The nights were as 
quiet as they were cool and the only sounds 
to reach our ears were those of the many 
types of insects that infested the woods 
near by. At first we though we would not 
even be able to finish out one of the three 
weeks. But suddenly it dawned on us how 
different our surroundings were from the 
noisy hot city we had left behind us. There 
were no rushing automobiles and noisy 
horns to be tolerated. There were no near-by 
neighbors whose blaring radio or loud voices 
could disturb us. Our nerves were not taut 
by listening to both newspaper and radio 
reports of the European conflict across the 
seas. We realized that we, like all the wild 
life around us, had been taken under the 
protection of mother nature. We were 
awakened each morning by the music of 
many wild songbirds. We watched the 
rabbits, chipmunks and squirrels scurry 
through the woods in search of food for 
the present as well as for the coming win- 
ter. A hot sun supplied our bodies with a 
deep tan as well as a good quantity of 
ultra-violet rays. When our three weeks 
had drawn to a close we left all of mother 
nature behind us and returned to the city 
with a much greater understanding of peace 
and contentment than we had ever known in 
our lives before. 


Join the Jack London Club and thus help 
to stop cruelty in training animals for 
stage or screen. 


OUR 


DUMB 


ANIMALS 


Oct. 1440 


“THEN ONE DAY HE PROBABLY REDISCOVERED THOSE OF 
HIS OWN KIND” 


Mothering a Moose 
PAUL HIDEY 

({NoTE: These facts were related to the writer by 
Vernon Forbes of Sudberry, Ontario, as his personal 
experiences ). 

T was up in northern Ontario in the 

brush country of the mining section that 
they found him—a baby moose. Doubtless 
his mother had been shot down by the 
Indians for food. Anyhow he was alone 
and helpless in a dense thicket so one of 
the mining prospectors took him to his 
camp, never dreaming at the time what a 
pet this three-weeks-old calf was likely 
to become. 

Feeding him proved easy compared to 
the problem of giving him a drink of water. 
For although the camp was on a lake shore 
the young moose absolutely refused to drink 
unless water was brought to him in a pail. 
And no matter how thirsty he was, he 
whined and cried until he got what he 
wanted. Another thing he refused to do was 
to sleep outside the tent. No place suited 
him quite so well as being stretched out 
along side his master’s bunk close enough 
so he could be touched. 

As he grew older he was given free run 
of the camp to go and come as he pleased. 
However far the young moose might roam, 
when night came he was always ready for 
the coveted place by his master’s side. And 
no matter where he was when he heard his 
master’s whistle he always came home on 
the run. A moose does not jump or gallop 
like a deer, but has a curious ambling gait 
which he can speed up in an astonishing 
manner. 

None of the men in camp were quite 
sure what his reactions would be towards 
a dog, so they were all amused to witness 
the first encounter. At sight of the dog the 
young moose immediately reared up on his 
hind legs, and brought the weight of his 
heavy body down through his stiffened fore- 
legs upon the luckless dog who quickly 
withdrew to pleasanter. and safer play- 
mates. 

One day, when his master was leavinz 
camp, the moose put up great objections. 
He kept running back and forth between 


the tent and his master, crying and whining 
as he kept biting at his leggings to attract 
attention. The man went back to see what 
could be wrong. He found the flap of the 
tent tied shut so the moose could not get in. 
He untied it and then was able to leave 
without any objection from his pet. 

But finally came the time when the young 
bull must have heard the call of the wild. 
It would still be two or three years yet 
before he would wander off to seek a mate, 
but he was probably lonesome for his mas- 
ter who had been obliged to leave camp for 
a couple of weeks. Anyhow he doubtless 
took to roaming the forest, and then one 
day he probably rediscovered those of his 
own kind. He must have liked their massive 
antlers, their monstrous muzzles, their un- 
gainly bulk. At any rate he has never been 
seen again, but his master is absolutely 
certain that should they ever meet, no mat- 
ter how remote the time, the full-grown 
bull moose will recognize the sound of the 
whistle which as a calf he jumped to obey. 


Kind-Hearted Drivers 


HILLIARD FOLEY 


ECENTLY two youths in a large, 
speedy truck came hurrying along a 
wooded driveway. Rounding the bend, they 
were speeding up a bit when a frisky black 
squirrel dashed out from a tree into the 
roadway. The little fellow was half-way 
across when he saw that the truck was 
almost upon him. He turned, hesitated, 
made to race back, and became panicky. 
A man looking on held his breath. The 
squirrel was caught; too late to escape. 
But the boys in the truck had seen as 
well. The brakes screeched on, the truck 
stopped, the squirrel scampered away, chat- 
tering vociferously. The boys drove off, 
grinning. The man looking on grinned as 
well. But the man did more than grin. He 
described the “small happening” in a 
touching letter to the Ottawa Citizen, ex- 
pressing deep thankfulness for having seen 
this act of kindness and offering the belief 
that “the cause of freedom would be safe 
in the hands of just such lads.” 
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Oct. 1940 
This Is the Hour 


HARRY ELMORE HURD 


This is the season, day and hour 
When pyramided gold trees shower 


Green-sheathed fruit upon the ground. 
There is music in the sound 


Of ripe nuts thudding on dry leaves: 
Who will call the squirrels thieves 


When they store the kerneled meat? 
Let the humble hoard and eat— 


Let the least of them be fed— 
Beauty is a finer bread. 


He whose hunger is denied 
May be amply satisfied 


If he learns to gather fruit 
Whose nourishment is absolute. 


Monument to a Mule 
FRANK A. DICKSON 


INCE the early part of 1909 one of the 
most interesting attractions of Roys- 
ton, Georgia, has been a monument which 
was erected by W. M. Bowers, a leading 
resident of that section, to “Old Fly,” an 
old family mule. In this manner the Georg- 
ian paid tribute to an animal who, approxi- 
mately four decades previously, pulled a 
home-made wooden plow stock through cot- 
ton fields where the progressive tewn of 
Royston now stands. 
On one side of the marble “tombstone” 
Mr. Bowers put these words: 


OLD FLY 
Mrs. S. C. Berryman’s 
Buggy Mule 
Hence this monument 


There was carved on the reverse side of 
the monument the following lettering: 

“She was 40 years and 5 days old when 
she died. 

“Proverbs 12-10: ‘A righteous man re- 
gardeth the life of his beast, but the mer- 
cies of the wicked are cruel.’ ” 


Old Fly, beloved for her extreme gentle- 
ness and harmless disposition, was pur- 
chased at the age of five years by Mrs. S. 
C. Berryman, who in her younger days used 
the animal as a buggy mule. The owner 
gave her the name of Old Fly because of 
her fleetness of foot. 

So much did Mrs. Berryman think of 
Old Fly that her children kept the vener- 
able animal after the death of the kind 
lady. For several years the mule was in 
the possession of Marion Berryman, also 
of Royston. Old Fly served her day and 
time well and faithfully; but up to three 
years before her passing away, harness was 
never applied to her. 

Why did Mr. Bowers establish a memorial 
to Old Fly? In his own words, “I think it 
meet and proper and that it proves a noble 
spirit in mankind to be kind to animals, 
especially in their declining and helpless 
days. For this reason we decided to place 
a monument over the last resting place of 
Old Fly. Another reason for it was because 
Mother thought so much of the old mule, 
who in turn, it seemed, to a certain extent, 
reciprocated her feelings.” 
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Leadership among Animals 


W. J. BANKS 


EADERSHIP is as marked in the 
Lam! kingdom as in the realm of 

human life. Among groups of people 
a few achieve authority while the rest fol- 
low; so, too, the stronger personalities 
assert themselves among animals and birds. 
Superior strength, experience or intelli- 
gence may be the dictator’s secret of power. 
But in the animal world it is wielded wisely, 
as a rule. Perhaps one reason is the fact 
that so many animal bosses are of the 
gentler sex. 

The elephant line in the circus is almost 
always ruled by a wise old female, and 
though they may excel her in brute strength 
the bulls and younger cows submit meekly 
to her chastisements. The bull boss, being 
a puny human, would be hard put to main- 
tain discipline among the great pachyderms 
were it not for the leader through whom 
he enforces his commands. Any offense 
against the common good will be punished 
promptly by a blow from her pile-driver 
trunk. 

Likewise in the wild state the elephant 
herd is bossed by an elderly cow upon whose 
knowledge of local geography the fellowers 
depend for their safety and welfare. She 
decides the course of the day’s march by 
tossing a trunkful of dust in the air to 
determine the wind direction. The lazy, cow- 
ardly or unfit she chases from the herd, 
especially in the breeding season. Perhaps 
many of the dangerous, lone “rogue” ele- 
phants thus have been ostracized from their 
community. 

Among most species of antelope, deer and 
sheep the female boss seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception. And she takes 
her duties seriously. One or two matrons 
will stand guard while the giraffe herd 
rests. The great caribou herds, which mi- 
grate twice a year in a well-ordered march 
of staggering proportions, apparently fol- 
low the same procedure. If the sentinel 
takes a rest a lady lieutenant assumes the 


THE EWES ARE THE LEADERS OF THE WILD SHEEP FLOCKS 


watch and when danger threatens she prods 
the tardy risers into action. 

Among the deer and elk people the lordly 
stag may annex a number of wives in sea- 
son but when the dangers and hardships of 
winter arrive the herds gather and the 
proud males submit meekly to the leader- 
ship of an experienced female. She seems to 
know the location of the salt licks and the 
best grasses under the snow. Similarly the 
mountain sheep accept the authority of a 
wise matriarch who leads them from range 
to range and scans the possible approaches 
of danger from a high crag while the others 
feed. 

The Norwegian farmers, whose herds 
seek the scant pasturage of the lofty moun- 
tain sides, make a bell-cow of the one who 
wins the spring fights, confident that where 
she goes the others will follow. The bell- 
wethers of the North American sheep ranch 
are an exception to this rule of female 
mastery in the realm of the grass-eaters. 
They seldom have to fight for their author- 
ity, an orphaned lamb raised in the home 
often assuming command. Judas-like, he 
leads his fellows into the market-bound 
truck, then leaps out at a whistle. 

Among the more manlike monkeys the 
leader is usually a male. The baboon dic- 
tator is a real boss while the job lasts, but 
like a gang leader he is likely to be “bumped 
off” if his rivals detect any weakness. How- 
ever, to give him credit, he takes his work 
seriously. First to attack and last to leave 
the scene of battle, he safeguards the weak 
and succors the stragglers in flight. One 
dog baboon watches while the pack feeds 
or drinks, and natives declare that he is 
killed if he shirks his duty. 

The gorillas usually travel in small fam- 
ily groups but various families live at peace 
together, something humans find most diffi- 
cult. The father is the boss, at least osten- 
sibly, sending mate and offspring to fetch 
him fruit and boxing the ears of the lag- 
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gard. Thus male vanity is appeased; yet 
who knows but that in her quiet way 
mother gorilla may have a lot to say in the 
real management of the household. 

Among birds the brighter plumaged male 
also commonly holds sway. An old gander 
may establish his rule in the barnyard, 
watching for danger and herding the fowl 
to shelter. One 40-year-old grandfather of 
many goslings would knock on his master’s 
back door when it was time to shut up the 
flocks for the night. Occasionally a wild 
fowl, adopting the domestic ways of his 
relatives, will assume the farmyard leader- 
ship, perhaps admired as a man of the 
world. 

Each resident of the hen-house has estab- 
lished her privilege to peck the ones below 
her in the scale of authority. And the vio- 
lence of the blows generally bears an 
inverse ratio to the rank of the pecker. 
Thus the pecker-in-chief, doubtless feeling 
secure in her lofty station, seldom bothers 
with the humbler fry and merely admin- 
isters an occasional tap to the heads of 
her immediate subordinates. 

These in turn chastise those below them 
in the barnyard’s list of precedence some- 
what more severely and often. And, exhibit- 
ing very human traits, the social climbers 
who have barely managed to reach the low- 
est rung of the ladder most viciously dem- 
onstrate their precarious superiority over 
the humblest members of the community. 
The inferior hen may revolt at any moment, 
the ensuing battle maintaining or reversing 
the previous order. 

In mixed and wild flocks, however, the 
male bird usually holds the leadership. The 
old cock who leads a covey of partridges 
keeps a constant vigil and remains upright 
while the others crouch from danger. He is 
the first in the air and often dies while giv- 
ing the alarm. Thus among the lesser of 
nature’s children, as well as in the world of 
men, leadership involves work and sacrifice. 
Those who are not willing to assume its 
responsibilities are not worthy of its privi- 
leges. 


Canadian ornithologists were worried 
over the establishment of bombing and gun- 
nery ranges throughout the country. But 
the safety of birds was considered by the 
defense department. No live bombs will be 
used, and machine gun fire from the air 
will be practised far from bird sanctuaries. 


In These Times 


JUDY VAN DER VEER 


On this day I like to see 
Cattle grazing peacefully, 
Very much I like to hear 
Cowbells ringing silver clear. 


I look at kittens in the sun, 

And little goats that leap and run, 
The kind-eyed dog, the browsing sheep, 
And horses standing half asleep. 


The barnyard is a quiet place— 

Across the world’s vast troubled face 
There still is peace where cattle eat 

The pasture grass grown tall and sweet. 


I cannot look enough these days 
At morning sun and evening haze, 
But more than anything I see 

The grazing cattle comfort me. 
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Poachers: a Growing Menace 
to Wild Life 


CHARLES R. DUTTON 


HE deep woods of Maine offer a 

secluded haven for those heartless de- 
stroyers of fish, birds, and animals, the 
poachers. Despite the constant vigil of 
many game wardens these outlaws are 
actually thriving, not only in Maine but in 
every state in the Union. This writer uses 
the Pine Tree State only as an example— 
there are dozens more of them. 


In a recent visit into the heavily wooded 
forests of central Maine I spent three days 
at a lumber camp which was occupied by 
an old man who lived there alone the year 
around. During that brief stay many “tricks 
of the trade” were disclosed to myself and 
my companion and we were mutually sick- 
ened by them. I am convinced that the 
number of animals, notably deer, that are 
illegally killed in the state of Maine alone 
during one year would be staggering. 


At about eight o’clock in the evening the 
first night of our stay one of the old man’s 
sons came to visit him. Together they went 
off in the woods carrying with them a 
powerful electric lantern and armed with 
30-30 rifles. Later on we heard two shots 
and at about midnight they returned empty 
handed and disgruntled. Obviously they 
had not been out target practising. 


Stored in one corner of the camp were 
three small sacks of salt and during our 
second day there I discovered a “salt lick” 
where a quantity of coarse salt had been 
poured on the ground in various places so 
that deer might be attracted there. Many 
porcupine were noticed in the trees near the 
“lick” also. Near by, in a tall fir tree, a rude 
platform had been constructed and strewn 
about on the ground under the tree were 
many cartridge shells. It was on this plat- 
form that the poachers waited for their vic- 
tims to appear, while shielded from sight by 
the broad fir branches. On my return to 
camp I ran across the body of a small doe 
partly eaten. It had been shot in the abdo- 
men (and possibly elsewhere although I 
could not determine as some of the carcass 
was gone) and had run here to die. That 
is another damnable point about poach- 
ing. Almost as many animals are fatally 
wounded and die in the woods as are taken 
for food. 

During our brief stay at the camp we 
found that the old man, whom we shall cal! 
John Bragdon, had six grown sons and 
numerous sons-in-law, all of whom made fre- 
quent visits to his camp. It is apparent 
that a great deal of “jacking,” that is to 
say, using the bright beams of large elec- 
tric lanterns to attract the deer at night so 
that they may be seen and shot, was going 
on. They did not need the meat and much 
of that taken was sold. The old man him- 
self was afflicted with indigestion and ate 
only the hearts and livers. He preferred 
shooting yearlings and boasted that on one 
day he killed four of them. Much of the 
venison he procured went to the maggots 
and flies. 

Incidentally, just previous to my stay at 
the camp, one of his sons-in-law was 
arrested and jailed when he tried to collect 
bounty on three false porcupine noses which 
he had constructed out of rubber from an 
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old automobile tire. Such are the lenzths 
to which they will go! 

The deer, as previously mentioned, are 
being slaughtered with greater rapidity 
than are the other animals. God knows too 
many animals are already being destroyed 
by so-called sportsmen during the open 
season. When laws are contemptuously dis- 
regarded an actual danger is presented, 
namely, that our finest animals may become 
extinct. My mere words are fruitless! 
Action is necessary! 


MOTORISTS 
PLEASE AVOID 
INJURING DEER 
OR GAME BIRDS ie 


To Save Wild Life 


RAN TERSEN 


N order to materially reduce the num- 

ber of wild life mortalities resulting 
from the carelessness of thoughtless motor- 
ists who will not give pheasants, grouse, 
quail and other small game their right to 
cross the highway in safety, the Provincial 
Game Department of British Columbia in 
co-operation with the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has erected 
a number of strategically-placed signs in 
areas where the roadside casualties have 
been particularly numerous. 

These signs, similar to the one shown in 
the accompanying photograph which was 
erected on the scenic Malahat Drive of 
Lower Vancouver Island, will do much 
toward encouraging the tourist and the Is- 
land motorist to change the privilege of 
“right of way” into one of “right of wait” 
for wild life conservation. 


We’ve been told of a pair of criminals 
being chased by bloodhounds. One of them 
had a certain powder to throw the dogs off 
the scent. But when the other man learned 
that the powder would cause the dog’s nose 
to bleed for several days, he fought with 
his mate to stop him from using it. How is 
that for the influence of humane education! 
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“Old Ma” and “Old Pa” 


CHARLOTTE MILLER TEMPLE 


M A” and “Pa” are just two ordinary 
cats—mutt cats they might be called— 
but they are very unusual cats at that, for 
Ma and Pa are on the regular pay roll at 
William Kelly Milling Company at Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. This seemed to be one of the 
new things under the sun, so, to be certain, 
I queried the Mill. 


“Sure, they’re on the pay roll,” replied 
P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer, who ought 
to know, explaining that five cats are sup- 
plied about $20 worth of milk yearly, for 
their rat-catching activity. Every two 
weeks a voucher is made out for 85 cents 
for “milk for Ma and Pa,” and, in addition, 
a bill is turned in regularly by watchmen 
at A-Mill or B-Mill for cat-food, which 
means for liver or kidneys purchased at 
the meat market. 


For a time the auditors were a little 
puzzled and hard to convince, but they 
eventually agreed with the Kelly company 
that the cats were worth it, for they keep 
the premises clear of rats and mice, in 
addition to supplying the neighborhood kids 
with kittens. 


“Once, when the cat population declined, 
a man with a couple of ferrets was engaged 
to effect a slaughter of the rats,” said Mr. 
Baum. “The ferrets killed a few but the 
rest scampered away, only to return when 
the ferrets departed.” 


At another time poison was spread about 
but Old Ma lost a whole family of her 
babies that feasted upon poisoned rat; and 
since that time the Kellys and their em- 
ployees at the Mill, including. the night 
watchmen who find the cats good company 
during what would otherwise prove to be 
long lonesome nights, encourage Ma and Pa 
to live and love and replenish their kind. 


“How about when the cats are off duty?” 
was asked. “Oh, yes, Saturdays are Old 
Pa’s nights to howl, and what he does on 
his nights out is nobody’s business,” was 
the reply, so long as the rat-catching trade 
continues down the long line of a lineage 
that can be traced back to when the mill 
was built in 1906, and that’s a creditable 
story to hang on any feline family tree. 

It’s a sure thing that Ma and Pa are filed 


for social security and old age pensions, 
too. 
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All Cats 


AGNES KENDRICK GRAY 


I love all cats... from alley stray 

In some forlorn backyard, at bay 
Before a dog that harries her, 

Claws out, back up, with bristling fur— 
To pampered Persian, with her claws 
Sheathed softly in her velvet paws. 


A tawny, tricksy, tiger cat; 

A Maltese mouser, grown too fat 

For mousing now, or climbing trees; 

An inky witch’s-pet, a gray 

And purring Manx I pass each day— 
These are my friends—nor only these... 
I love all cats! 


I saw once, in a London flat, 

The Royal One, a Siamese cat, 
With fierce, mysterious, sooty face, 
Rich fur and air of ancient race. 
Its stranger beauty stays with me 
In fascinated memory, 

More than all other feline grace. 


And yet I like them every one! 

The black, the tortoise-shell, the dun, 
The Persian, yellow as the sun. 

They are my friends—from alley stray 
To great Angora, silver-gray... 

I love all cats! 


A House Cat’s Instinct 


RALPH FENWICK 


BELIEVE instinct in animals is one of 

the most remarkable things I know of. 
It seems that this belongs to every lower 
order of animal and insect. It is their 
guidance instead of the power to talk. 

I remember an incident about a soft gray 
cat in one of the early families who lived 
in Illinois at the time. They decided to go 
to Oregon and took every belonging with 
them even to old tabby that didn’t seem to 
want to go very much. 

She was deeply attached to a baby in a 
son’s family who had remained in the old 
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home. The baby boy was two years old at 
the time. He hugged the cat until the last 
moment of starting on the trip. The pio- 
neering family said the cat showed a dis- 
position to return several times and was 
finally put in a sort of cage to restrain her. 

This family passed along the trail just 
three days before the Indians committed 
the terrible Mountain Meadow massacre 
that took the lives of several wagon trains 
of people together and their stock was driv- 
en away. It was afterward related that this 
attack on the travelers had been delayed 
several days, so the cat may have divined 
the coming trouble if this particular wagon 
train had been three days later. 

Within three months the big gray cat 
was back mewing to be let in the house of 
the family where the baby boy lay sick. 
Being let in, after the greatest surprise 
from all the family, the cat, now thin and 
weak from long travel and exposure ‘and 
hunger, rushed straight for the bedside of 
the baby boy and, jumping on the bed, ex- 
hibited the most intense joy at seeing the 
child. The family had the certain knowledge 
that the cat had run away and endured the 
greatest hardships in finding its way back 
home but that it had been unerring in its 
homing instinct, even though it had been 
taken across the country in a cage in a 
closed wagon. 

This cat lived to be fourteen years old 
and went to school many times with the 
boy when he had grown to school age. The 
boy became a county judge and then a 
Superior Court judge but he always had a 
penchant for a big gray cat like the one for 
which he had carved out a headstone many, 
many years before. This incident was re- 
lated to me by a descendant of this judge. : 
I pass it on for the thought it may arouse 
as to the characteristics in the lower order 
of animals. 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A., when making your will. 
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FOR TERMS, see back cover. 

AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


There is one race-track, at least, in New 
England which is doing what it can to pre- 
vent the entering into races those crippled 
and unfit runners that have either served 
their day or are so broken down that, no 
matter how temporarily fitted for the track, 
they should never run again. 


Letters still continue to come to us as the 
result of the unfounded report of Eng- 
land’s purpose to send to this country thou- 
sands of valuable dogs for which homes 
should be found during the war. We have 
already stated in former issues of the 
magazine that there was no truth in the 
much-advertised plan. 


In states where the law prohibits the 
showing of horses with docked or set-up 
tails, where these tails are mutilated since 
our law forbidding the practice went into 
effect six years ago, horse shows need con- 
stant watching. This our agents are doing 
here in Massachusetts. The exhibitor of a 
horse with docked or set-up tail must carry 
with him a certificate from the State House 
to the effect that the operation was per- 
formed more than six years ago. 


A letter, written August 21, 1940, by that 
widely-known humanitarian, Miss Lind-af- 
Hageby, founder and president of The Ani- 
mal Defence and Anti-Vivisection Society, 
with headquarters in London, says, “It is 
a great joy to us here in England to know 
of the thoughts and the sympathy which 
are being given us by so many friends in 
the United States. There is no despondency 
here; we have intense belief in the right- 
eousness of our cause and in coming vic- 
tory.” 


In England the other day a group of 
Canadian soldiers were clearing some rough 
ground for making camp when they came 
upon a weather-beaten grave slab. The 
epitaph on the slab was for eight dogs, 
buried years ago by a loving master. It 
read in part: “Good-bye. May he who next 
shall own my garden spare this tiny stone 
. . . You sleep and dream, perchance, of 
me.” The boys replaced the stone, cleared 
away the weeds, graded up the plot, and 
planted fresh flowers upon it. 
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Be Kind to Animals Week 


T was first observed in 1915, at the sug- 

gestion of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
Few movements in the humane world have 
become so popular, so universal, so far- 
reaching. Every year now, in April, thou- 
sands of people who probably never other- 
wise hear anything very special about kind- 
ness to animals, have their attention di- 
rected to this theme by hundreds of news- 
paper notices, countless radio talks, ad- 
dresses in public schools, and even from pas- 
tor and Sunday-school teacher. Humane So- 
cieties cordially compete with each other in 
devising new methods to bring the lessons of 
Be Kind to Animals Week into every home. 

The twenty-seventh anniversary of the 
Week will be observed in 1941 from April 
21 to April 26, preceded by Humane Sun- 
day, April 20. These dates are a trifle later 
than those of the previous two years be- 
cause of the need of keeping them from 
conflicting with Easter and with Holy Week. 
It is not too early to begin to plan for these 
observances which usually mean the high 
water mark of the year’s humane efforts. 
Every Society should ponder the question, 
What can we do to make the 1941 celebra- 
tion more impressive and more successful 
than that of any previous year? Neces- 
sarily many “true and tried’ methods will 
be repeated, and with good results, but those 
with initiative and imagination will find 
some new ways in which to reach the mul- 
titude with the gospel of kindness to ani- 
mals during these red letter days of late 
April. We shall be glad to publish in these 
columns, between now and next April, any 
outstanding suggestions that may help the 
various Humane Societies in planning the 
1941 campaign. 


Only a Wren 


It is greatly to the credit of a telephone 
construction crew, about to erect a new pole 
in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, that, discover- 
ing a mother wren with three little babies 
was keeping house in the old pole, they, so 
not to disturb the nest, lashed a section of 
the old pole retaining the nest securely to 
the new pole. Then the top and bottom of 
the old pole were cut away leaving the wren 
home where it had been. Not until the 
young wrens were able to take care of 
themselves was the section of the old pole 
unlashed and taken away. 


How the Copies are Used 


How copies of Our Dumb Animals are 
used to spread the gospel of kindness is 
told vividly in this letter, recently received 
from a subscriber in Wisconsin: 

Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 

Dear Sir: I wish to express my appreci- 
ation of the monthly arrival of your splen- 
did magazine to my address, and to tell you 
that after reading it myself I pass it on to 
our Public Library, where the librarian 
tells me she has been able to interest some 
otherwise disinterested persons, in the acts 
of the Humane Society, and children in 
bird and animal study. 

Some older copies have been given to a 
country school teacher who said she found 
them very much help in interesting her 
pupils in the study of wild life. 


Oct. 


Humane Edueation and 
Spiritual Values 


HOUGH many an educator looks upon 

what is called “Humane Education” «is 
a more or less trivial affair, it is not a 
sentimental experiment. It is one of the 
finest and most vital things that civiliza- 
tion has ever fostered. Its influence is so 
far-reaching and so potent for good that it 
becomes one with religious education and 
is a most essential part of it. 

Humane Education, while recognizing the 
value of scientific, literary, and philosophi- 
cal training, seeks to go deep enough into 
the life of the younger generation to reach 
the home of those emotions and impulses 
which are the determining factors in the 
development of human character. 

Kindness to animals uplifts and ennobles 
every human soul, and it should be rooted 
and grounded in the heart of every child. 
It teaches a child to be strong, to protect 
God’s weak and helpless creatures, and 
shows him the happiness to be found in the 
love and devotion of our four-footed friends 
which have hearts full of affection for those 
who treat them with intelligent kindness. 
A child who is allowed to torment and 
abuse animals will grow up with no regard 
for the feelings of others, and will be in- 
clined to tyrannize over and bully those 
weaker than himself. 

Humane education should have its proper 
place in the curriculum of our schools and 
colleges and should go hand in hand with 
all other intellectual advancement, if this 
world is to be made a better place in which 
to live. Teaching and training young people 
in their duty and right relationship towards 
others, both human and sub-humaza, is the 
best possible way to eliminate man-made 
evils of cruelty, crime, warfare, selfishness 
and fear. 


Wistful Ones 


Every year this sad little army of aban- 
doned animals is to be found at summer 
resorts, searching in all their accustomed 
haunts for the families they have come to 
love and trust. The families do not return, 
however, and each day the once-favored dog 
or cat grows a little more gaunt and a little 
more hopeless. After a while, if they are 
fortunate, agents from the local Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals gather 
them up, and those for whom homes cannot 
be found are mercifully put to sleep. But if 
they are not picked up they drag out a 
wretched existence. 

If you cannot take your pet with you, 
won’t you arrange for its care before you 
leave, either by finding a new home for it 
or delivering it to a Humane Society? Do 
not betray the trust of your faithful friend. 
Your pet depends on you. 


Wild Life Increasing 


According to an exchange, a big-game 
census taken in the 158 national forests 
shows a present total of 1,742,000 antelope, 
bear, deer, elk, moose, mountain goats and 
bighorn sheep, as compared with 1,493,000 
the year previous. 


“The lack of humane education is the 
principal cause of crime.”’ 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counse? 
JOSEPH MOONEY, Treasurer’s Assistant 
Trustees of Permanent Funds 
JouN R. MAcomBer, Chairman of the Board, Firs: 
Boston Corporation 
CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
Telephone (Complaints, Ambulances) Longwood 6100 
L. WILLARD WALKER, Chief Officer 
Harry L. ALLEN Howakp WILLAND 
Harvey R. FULLER J. Ropert SMITH 
County Prosecuting Officers 
HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston Middlesex and Norfolk 
Frep T. VicKEers, Wenham Eastern Essex 
WILLIAM W. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
JosEePH E. HASWELL, Methuen Western Essex 
Frep T. HALL, Springfield 
Hampden, Hampshire and Franklin 
Rosert L. Dyson, Worcester Worcester 
CHARLES E. Brown, Attleboro, Bristol and Plymouth 
Harotp G. ANDREWS, Hyannis 
5 Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
T. Kinc HASWELL, Pittsfield Berkshire 
Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 
W. W. Haswe i, Superintendent 


Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. C. A. 


Boston, 170-184 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S P. C. A.—Mrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarp, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 


Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. CC. A.—Mkrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 


Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. Rosert MAGRUDER, Pres., Mrs. DONALD WoRTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 


Holyoke Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mrs. AARON 
C. BaGc, Pres.; Mrs. RoBERT NEwcoms, Treas. 


AUGUST REPORT OF THE OFFICERS OF 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A., WITH 
HEADQUARTERS AT BOSTON, METHU- 
EN, SPRINGFIELD, PITTSFIELD, ATTLE- 
BORO, WENHAM, HYANNIS, WORCES- 
TER, FITCHBURG, NORTHAMPTON, HA- 
VERHILL, HOLYOKE, ATHOL, TAUN- 
TON, COVERING THE ENTIRE STATE 


Miles traveled by humane officers. . 18,910 
Cases investigated ............-. 291 
Animals examined ............- 9,731 
Animals placed in homes ....... 250 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 53 
Number of prosecutions......... 6 
Number of convictions.......... 4 
Horses taken from work........ 15 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 34 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 3,234 
Horse auctions attended ........ 13 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 49,981 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL ANIMAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals 


184 Longwood Avenue. Telephone, Longwood 6100 


Veterinarians 


E. F. SCHROEDER, D.v.M., Chief of Staff 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.M.p., Asst. Chief 

. SCHNELLE, v.M.p. 

. MUNSON, v.m.p. 

. BLAKELY, v.M.p. 

M. S. ARLEIN, D.v.m. 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


Springfield Branch 


Telephone 4-7355 
53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
H 


A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. . L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR AUGUST 


At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 915 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,334 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 187 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 682 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
653,612 


Free Drinks for Work Horses 


From July 29 to September 7 the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. maintained four free 
watering stations for work-horses in Bos- 
ton. This essential summer service was 
availed of 3,529 times, as reported by sta- 
tion attendants. For more than twenty-five 
years, and ever since all fountains and 
watering troughs for the relief of horses 
were abolished by state decree, this humane 
service has been deemed indispensable by 
the Society. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a kennel 
or seventy-five dollars for a stall will insure 
a suitable marker inscribed with donor’s 
name. Write for terms of permanent en- 
dowment of free stalls and kennels. 


Auxiliaries of Mass. S. P. C. A. 


180 
EDITH WASHBURN 
GEoRGE D. CoLpas, Ch. Work 


Women’s Auviliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 
Longweod Avenue, Boston—Mrs. 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. Morton’ B. 
MINER, Pres. ; Mrs. HERBERT T. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
Thursday. 

Winchester Branch 


Auxiliary—Mrs. EpItH WASH- 


BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, 
Treas. 
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Garden Party at Dennis 


SUCCESSFUL Garden Party was held 

at the Cape Play House, Dennis, for 
the benefit of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
on August 30, with more than 400 in 
attendance. 

The Fashion Show, as put on by Chez 
Madelaine, Inc., with Eva La Gallienne, 
Constance Mather, Harriet Chamberlin, 
Patricia Waters, and Muriel Williams act- 
ing as models, created much interest. 

Mr. Francis Hart, manager of the Play 
House, was chairman of the affair, and 
other members of the committee were Mrs. 
Sydney A. Beggs, Osterville; Mrs. Hayden 
Richardson, Dennis; Miss Mary Mortimer, 
Barnstable; Miss Maida Falvey, Hyannis- 
port; the Rev. de Wolfe Perry, Jr., Prov- 
incetown; Mrs. Margaret Freeman, East 
Dennis; and Miss Jean G. Hinckle, Oster- 
ville. 

The Society is very appreciative of the 
efforts of all those who assisted in any way, 
and is especially grateful to Mr. Francis 
Hart and Mrs. Hart (Muriel Williams), 
who not only made the Play House and 
grounds available, but who freely give of 
their services in furthering the humane 
cause. Mr. Andrews, our local agent, ren- 
dered able assistance. 


Mr. Burgess to Lecture Again 


We are sure that many of our readers 
will hail with delight the announcement 
that Mr. Thornton W. Burgess, well known 
author and lecturer, has consented to ap- 
pear for the fourth consecutive time as the 
Humane Sunday speaker for the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. in the Boston Public 
Library course next year. It was with con- 
siderable reluctance that Mr. Burgess ac- 
cepted our call for a lecture last year as he 
thought that two consecutive seasons were 
enough for one speaker. It was only because 
of the interest of the Public Library officials 
in his annual lectures there that we were 
able to get his consent for yet another 
appearance. 

His theme will be, “Making Friends with 
Animals and Birds,” and the lecture will be 
illustrated both with slides and moving pic- 
tures. The time will be Sunday, April 20, 
1941, at 3:30 P. M., and the place will be the 
lecture hall of the Boston Public Library 
in Copley Square. Admission will be free 
to all. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the 
M. S. P. C. A. 


In view of the fact that so many affairs 
are being held for the Red Cross, and world 
conditions being in such a turmoil, the So- 
ciety feels that the Women’s Auxiliary of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. should dis- 
pense with their Bazaar this year, and so 
no appeals will be sent out. They are, how- 
ever, planning to hold a rummage sale at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on October 26, 
1940. All contributions of household goods 
of any kind, furniture, china, bric-a-brac; 
clothing and shoes for men, women and 
children, will be gratefully received. 


Have you seen the bound volume of “Our 
Dumb Animals” for 1939? Price, $1, postpaid. 


— 
~ 
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GLory TO 
GOD, 
Peace ON EARTH, 
KinDNESS, JusTICE 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell Incorporated 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


JoHN R. MAcomBerR, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 


CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Colombia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo.............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Williams.............. France 
Leonard T. Hawksley............. Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe.......... Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton........ Madeira 
Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning........... Turkey 


Humane Press Bureau 


Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 

Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 

Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR AUGUST, 1940 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 11 
Number of addresses made, 90 
Number of persons in audiences, 


Humane Pension Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


For Parents and Teachers 


HROUGH its chairman, Mrs. Kather- 

ine T. Weathersbee, the committee on 
humane education of the Georgia Congress 
of Parents and Teachers has released a 
“Plan of Work for 1940-42” which is so 
suggestive that we are presenting some of 
it here for the benefit of Parent-Teacher 
organizations in other states. 


Foreword 


The advancement of the world through- 
out all ages is to be measured by the in- 
crease of humaneness and the decrease of 
crime. There can be no real humaneness 
without development of humane ideals in 
character education. 


Goal 


Humane Education activities in parent- 
teacher associations are concerned with 
specific teaching, in homes and schools, of 
principles of kindness, justice and good will. 
Kindness to animals is a means of develop- 
ing in children an attitude of kindness 
toward all life. The home is the laboratory 
where, in the pre-school years of a child’s 
life, these lessons in humaneness may be 
most successfully taught. It is well for par- 
ents and teachers alike to bear in mind that 
to lead a child to regard all life as sacred 
and to instill a sense of obligation toward 
the dependent and weaker ones with whom 
he comes in contact develops in him a 
higher social consciousness, and regard for 
others in all relations of life. 


This in brief is the character formation 
goal of the committee on humane education. 


Basis Study of Humane Education 


To function satisfactorily as a chairman 
of a local committee in state Congress, the 
first essential is to become an informed 
chairman through study of the Plan, activi- 
ties and projects and its relation to the 
Congress program. 


Study Material on Humane Education 
may be obtained free from the State Chair- 
man, or write to the American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Suggested Activities for Local Associations 


Prepare Suggestive Programs for local 
units from this Plan. Elect an active chair- 
man who will, if possible, provide for par- 
ticipation of teachers in demonstrating how 
humane education is correlated with their 
regular classroom work through poster and 
scrapbook exhibits. 


For the Home. Seek to acquaint parents 
with the importance of training children in 
just and kindly treatment of pets and all 
animals as a primary objective in develop- 
ing attitudes of fair play, understanding, 
and tolerance in human relations. 


Publicity. Feature the work of the com- 
mittee through the Publicity chairman, in 
the school paper, on bulletin board, on post- 
ers and with short talks at local meetings. 


Observe Be Kind to Animals Week 
(which comes on April 21-26, 1941) by con- 
centrating on above publicity program, and 
sponsor plays and pageants in the class- 
rooms. 


Oct. 140 


Co-operate with other committees of the 
Congress to further this program, solicit- 
ing their interest and support of humane 
education in their own fields of endeavor. 

Continue education against commercial- 
ized cruelty to animals. Give publicity to 
the cruelty in such exploitation, emphasize 
the adverse mental reaction cruelty has 
upon the character of children and the low- 
ering of community standards involved. 


Special Projects Recommended 


Fire-Arms Hazards. Continue a cam- 
paign of education to arouse parents to the 
lurking tragedies that lie in playthings 
such as pistols and other fire-arm toys 
which stimulate the desire to destroy. Urge 
toys and playthings of constructive nature 
to take their place. The need is increas- 
ingly urgent. 


Vacation Program. Co-operate with the 
State Commission of game and other wild 
life, study the subjects of trees and flowers, 
the care and protection of birds, the haunts 
and habits of the wild creatures, as an addi- 
tional lure for a close-up study on hiking 
and camping trips which will create a desire 
to shoot with a camera instead of a gun. 


Seymour Carroll Honored 


OLLOWING is a release from the 
South Carolina Publicity Bureau, which 
appeared in many newspapers last August: 
“South Carolina’s member of the Repub- 
lican National notification committee goes 
to Salem, Oregon, Wednesday, August 28, 
to officially notify U. S. Senator Charles L. 
McNary of his nomination by the Republi- 
cans as their candidate for Vice-President. 
Mr. Carroll is from Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; widely known in the South as a field 
representative of the American Humane 
Education Society of Boston; a disabled 
world war veteran; a former field director 
of the American Red Cross; honored with 
appointments by three Democratic gover- 
nors of his state; named by President 
Harding as a member of the committee of 
100 distinguished American citizens on the 
Near East Relief of which Will Hays was 
the chairman; active in inter-racial good- 
will groups; founder and president of the 
Brookgreen Welfare Conference of the 
Brookgreen Gardens; a distinguished Re- 
publican in the south.” 

We understand that Mr. Carroll was the 
only Negro on this special committee. While 
in Oregon he visited Portland where he was 
taken on a sight-seeing trip and also vis- 
ited the headquarters of the Oregon Hu- 
mane Society with its newly-opened shelter. 
The American Humane Education Society 
is honored to have on its regular staff so 
distinguished a representative of the Negro 
race. 


Humane Work in Mexico 


From a recent letter of our foreign cor- 
responding representative in Mexico, Dr. A. 
T. Ishkanian, we learn that he is continu- 
ing his humane educational program in the 
government schools; and on the streets, by 
illustrated chart on his bicycle, on which 
he does much of his work outside of his 
office. He holds humane conferences on 


Wednesday evenings. 
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Oct. 1940 
The Little Dogs of Dunkirk 


Terrified by noise of shellfire 
Lost and helpless, left to roam, 

All the little dogs of Dunkirk 
Looking for another home. 

Shepherds, spaniels, setters, mongrels, 
They were waiting on the beach, 

And the soldiers, their companions, 
Gave a kindly word to each. 

Little victims of the Fuehrer, 
Shivering little refugees; 

Should a soldier not show pity. 
Even to the least of these? 

One black puppy off to England 

Rescued from that pleading pack— 

British soldiers paid their shillings 
Just to take that puppy back. 


HELEN TERRY in Chicago Tribune 


Tongs for removing dogs from peneath 
the pews may still be found in some old 
English churches. 


A jeweler in New York City sells gold 
ear clasps to fasten a spaniel’s ears over 
its head to keep them from dangling in its 
food. 


Herodotus, the Greek historian, tells us 
that in the time of the Babylonian kings 
some cities were made to contribute food 
for the royal dogs instead of paying regu- 
lar taxes. 


On board the liner “Normandie” were 
midget life preservers for each dog in the 
luxurious dog kennels. Russian wolfhounds, 
being much larger, were provided with two 
life preservers, one for the front, one for 
the rear. 


Some of the natives of New Guinea re- 
gard mongrel dogs as more valuable than 
gold. For hundreds of years the teeth of 
dogs have represented wealth for these 
people, and the savage warriors are as 
proud of their dog-tooth jewelry as they 
are of their skill with the bow and arrow 
or the spear. 


“JASPER” 
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LOOKING FOR A FRIEND 
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a box for his occupancy. That 
night, Hume considering him- 
self Rousseau’s host, called at 
his lodging to escort him to 
the theater. 

Rousseau refused to go. 

“What shall I do with Sul- 
tan?” he asked. 

“You must leave him be- 
hind,” Hume decided. 

“But the first person who 
opens the door, Sultan will run 
out into the street in search of 
me and be lost,” Rousseau ob- 
jected. 

“You must lock him up in 
your room, and put the key in 
your pocket,” Hume proposed. 

Rousseau complied. But Sul- 
tan’s howling when he heard 
his departing footsteps stayed 
him. 

“T cannot go and leave him 
in this condition,” he protested. 

His host stood firm. 

“Mr. Garrick has dismissed 
another company to make 
room for you. The king and 
the queen will be present and 
expect to see you. It will be 
ridiculous to disappoint them, 
unless you can give a better 
reason than Sultan’s impa- 


Rousseau and His Dogs 
AMELIA WOFFORD 


E is not a beautiful dog, but he has 

rare qualities, and I have made him my 
companion and friend; he is more worthy 
of this title than many of those who have 
taken it, and he has become celebrated at 
the chateau of Montmorency, for his loving 
disposition and for the love we have for one 
another.” 

So Rousseau pictured his first dog, 
“Duke.” 

Duke was his companion. He went with 
him on his walks, and would lie by his side 
while he was reading or writing in the 
shade of a tree. 

Remarkable sagacity must have been one 
of Duke’s “rare qualities,” and a particu- 
larly attractive one to Rousseau; for should 
he leave behind him a book or a paper, 
which sometimes happened, he would send 
Duke for it, and never did the dog fail to 
bring back in his mouth the forgotten 
article. 

Rousseau gave to “Sultan,” his second 
dog, all the love and care he had given to 
Duke. It was always Sultan’s preference, 
not his, that mattered. He was fond of 
boating—drifting at the will of wind and 
wave. Unfortunately for him Sultan did 
not share his partiality for this recreation, 
so he alternated his stay on the water with 
visits of an hour or two on land. 

When Rousseau’s writings and charming 
little operas had lifted him to a high place 
in the literary and the titled world, he met 
Hume, the English historian, while in Paris. 
Hume asked him to go to England with him. 
Rousseau consented; so to England he went 
with Hume, and to England Sultan went 
with him. 

Rousseau being a distinguished visitor, 
Garrick, the great actor, invited him for a 
special night at his theater and appointed 


tience.” 

To his host’s relief, this argument pre- 
vailed. And theaterward he and Sultan’s 
lagging, still reluctant master proceeded. 

It must have been after this incident that 
historian Hume wrote that Rousseau’s 
affection for his dog was “beyond all ex- 
pression or conception.” 


Although dogs can detect sounds and 
odors that are not apparent to humans, 
their sight is inferior to that of man. In 
broad daylight, they see no better than we 
do at sundown. They can hear an approach- 
ing car before we can, but by the time they 
see it, it is too late to get out of the way. 
Which serves to explain why so many dogs 
are accidentally killed by automobiles. 

—Dogdom 


In Memoriam 
SALVATORE MARSIGLIA 


There are two little lads who share a grief, 
And in their sorrow find no joys, 

For death has taken from their midst 

A dear little pal from two little boys. 

A_ little white dog who cheered their 

minds ... 

A curly white dog who romped and played 
And with his antics proved the love 

With which his kind are all arrayed. 


There was love and trust in his two brown 
eyes, 

And warmth in a wet snub nose; 

And care in his teeth when he licked their 
hands 

And care in the claws on his toes. 

Oh, a little white dog has gone away 

To the place where doggies go; 

And two little boys will never again 

The love of their Buddy know. 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. 
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OUR DUMB 


“FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS” 
By Robert H. Boody, Hyannis, Mass. 
Prize winner in recent contest of Our Dumb Animals 


The Sorrowful Bird 


MARIE WAGNER 


HE most consistently sorrowful voice 

in nature belongs to the whippoorwill. 
His chant is so pitifully miserable that he 
might be shouldering the woes of the entire 
world. “Whip-poor-Will!” he wails. ‘““Whip- 
poor-Will! Whip-poor-Will!” over and over 
through the interminable hours. 

It seems inconceivable that such a tragic 
burden could be false. Yet false it is, for 
the whippoorwill is a superlative actor—- 
probably our greatest bird tragedian. 

With remarkable instinct for his art, he 
is particular about atmosphere and setting. 
Everything must enhance the effect. So he 
sings only at night, when the darkness 
shrouds him in mystery. Then his chant 
sounds four times as dismal and morose. 

Though he speaks only one line, his per- 
formance is a truly astonishing one, in that 
it lasts as long as the night. For besides 
having nature’s most mournful call, the 
whippoorwill is a tireless singer. One man 
once counted a thousand eighty-eight calls, 
one following directly after the other. The 
man finally fell asleep, worn out. The 
whippoorwill was still singing. 

Aloof and eccentric, the whippoorwill is 
also uncannily crafty. By day, he is camou- 
flaged by the forest floor, which he matches 
in color. But should you chance to recog- 
nize him, he at once goes into his act. He 
develops a highly convincing limp. 

“l’ve broken both wings and one leg in 
a horrible accident!” he implies as _ he 
hobbles away. 

You follow, stricken with sympathy. 
Then, when you are a goodly distance from 
his nest, he flutters his “wounded” wings, 
gives his “fractured” leg a little kick—and 
flies away! 

But despite this duplicity, the whippoor- 
will remains one of the summer camper’s 
most welcome visitors. He eats mosquitoes, 
thereby enabling the camper to get much- 
needed rest. Then, having fortified him- 
self and done his good deed, the bird repairs 
to the trees to repent. 

“Whip-poor-Will!” he shrills in artistic 
anguish. “Whip-poor-Will! Whip-poor- 
Will!” 


Talking Birds 
EDWARD F. BRIGHAM 


T was a cold, raw day in mid-winter. 
An intelligent and at times talkative 
parrot was confined in a large bird-cage 
which hung in the kitchen of a house in a 
small town in Rhode Island. 


Snow was falling steadily and to the 
family cat, which had been out of the 
house for some time and suddenly sprang 
on the outer ledge of one of the kitchen 
windows, the room looked warm and pleas- 
ant. As the window was closed the cat 
could not get in, but lay, down on the win- 
dow sill with snow constantly falling upon 
it, and peered longingly into the cheerful 
room. 

The parrot, turning on its perch, noticed 
the cat lying outside the window and in 
the falling snow; whereupon, cocking its 
head on one side, it asked: “You cold, 
kitty?” 

In the great dining room of a fine house 
in the capital city of a western state there 
hung a very large cage of which the sole 
occupant was a small parakeet that occa- 
sionally made astonishingly apt and perti- 
nent remarks. 


The cage, suspended by a brass chain 
from a long brass bracket, was thus so 
far from both wall and floor that a cat 
which also belonged in the household could 
not reach or catch it, even though the cat 
was frequently observed to be watching the 
little bird. 


One day when no one was in that room 
a great crash from it was heard. Mem- 
bers of the family in other parts of the 
house realized the chain must have given 
way and the cage fallen on the floor. They 
first thought the door of the cage might 
have broken open and the cat might catch 
the parakeet. 


They quickly rushed into the room. As 
expected, the cage was on the floor, the door 
of it was open, but fortunately the cat was 
not in the room. Instead, the little para- 
keet, entirely unharmed, was. strutting 
around on the floor outside the cage, and 
looking up at them he exclaimed: “I’m all 
right!” 


ANIMALS 
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Pheasant Cock 


LOUISE DARCY 


I saw a pheasant cock 
Standing beside the road, 
Its beady eyes were bright, 
Its brilliant plumage glowed. 


I saw a pheasant cock. 

Its beady eyes were still, 

Its plumage streaked with blood. 
No, I could never kill. 


Jekyll and Hyde of Birdland 


Cc. M. JEFFERSON 


OULDN’T it surprise Robert Louis 

Stevenson to know that there is a 
real Jekyll and Hyde in the bird world? 
With regret we identitfy him as the rice- 
bird and the reedbird, the scourge of the 
South. With pleasure we present him as 
the bobolink, the grandest songster in all 
bird world. 

The Merry Minstrel of New England 
meadows, the gay meadowbird, butterbird, 
Maybird and American ortolan. These are 
all titles of the bobolink. His beautiful 
song has won them. Take notice in May 
and June. The bobolink floats and dips, 
fairly intoxicated with the joyousness of 
spring and with the beauty of his own 
entrancing songs. He is quick on the wing, 
calls “tink, tink” and skims across the sky 
in company with several other bobolinks. 

Early in June Mr. Bobolink stands guard 
several feet from the nest of his mate. 
There are heavily spotted eggs in it. The 
nest is hard to find for it is built on the 
ground. Usually it is under red clover. 
“Chah!” Mr. Bobolink utters harshly when 
he sees someone approaching. He sounds 
like a blackbird, but the warning is suf- 
ficient. Mrs. Bobolink rushes to safety. 

Now the bad thing happens. The bobo- 
link leaves the breeding grounds im August 
to dress for the masquerade rampage. Mr. 
Bobolink changes into a coat of buff 
feathers similar to that of the female. He 
flies to the South Carolina rice fields. 
Farmers dread the coming of the ricebird. 
They know that their rice will be eaten 
and their crops destroyed. From the rice 
fields Mr. Hyde flies to the marshes. People 
in the lowlands call him reedbird. After 
feeding on seeds and grasses the reedbirds 
begin flight from the United States. Trav- 
eling by way of Florida they go to north- 
western Argentina for the winter. Have 
you ever heard of “reedbirds on toast?” 


Presto! In April the beloved songster 
returns to the United States for the sum- 
mer. He is the world renowned bobolink, 
and we love him despite the damage he has 
done. Now Mr. Bobolink is dressed in a 
neat suit of black, white and buff. Not only 
does he sing to us in the United States, but 
he trills his lovely songs in the warmer 
foreign countries. Stop and listen to the 
magic tones, so different from others. 

The bobolink will immediately win your 
heart. His song is so much a part of our 
national lives and our personal lives. His 
notes, so rapid and so bubbling, seem to 
fall over each other in delightful profusion. 
“Tink, tink,” and away he goes. Its the 
bobolink, dipping, soaring and singing. 
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Great Blue Heron 
GARDNER L. GREEN 


With curving neck and piercing eye, 
As silently as moments fly, 

The lordly heron wades the creek, 

lis unsuspecting prey to seek, 

Till downward darts its rapier bill 
As swiftly as a flash of light; 

And quickly banqueting its fill, 

The great bird seeks in ponderous flight 
A friendly tree-top for the night; 
And stands amidst the falling dew— 
A lonely sentinel in blue. 


Couriers of the Air 


JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


ARRIER pigeons do not always fly an 

airline course to their intended destina- 
tions. A press item has just carried the 
story of one bird that suddenly made up its 
mind to visit the Hawaiian Islands. 


On June 10, a carrier pigeon from Port- 
land, Oregon, alighted on the deck of the 
Matson liner “Lurline.” The vessel at the 
time was 800 miles out of San Francisco 
bound for Honolulu. Despite its long over- 
water journey the bird was in the best of 
health and apparently not at all fatigued 
by its experience. It completed the trip to 
Hawaii in real comfort. 

No one knows when carrier pigeons 
gained their first measure of fame as cour- 
iers. History can go back twenty-five hun- 
dred years at least in recounting the ex- 
ploits of these fleet-winged messengers of 
the skies. Beyond that is nothing but fanci- 
ful tradition. 

Carrier pigeons have written their share 
of history in those twenty-five centuries. 
They operated the first regularly scheduled 
“airmail” service in New Zealand, a couple 
of decades before airplanes fostered a 
similar service. Special airmail stamps were 
printed for use on the messages carried by 
those feathered pilots of the late nineteenth 
century. They carried hundreds of mes- 
sages out of beleagured Paris during the 
Franco-Prussian war of seventy years ago. 
The pigeons of Paris operated an airmail 
service, too, but not on the same methodical 
time schedules as their New Zealand cous- 
ins some years later. 


Enrico Dandolo, one of the most cele- 
brated Venetian doges, used carrier pigeons 
to send back tidings of his victories in the 
Crusades in the years between 1201 and 
1203. At one time the arrival of these 
feathered carriers became the occasion for 
general rejoicing and festival-making by 
the citizens of Venice. Ever since then the 
pigeon has been held in high respect by the 
people of this Adriatic port. 

Cyrus the Great employed carrier pigeons 
to transmit news and military messages 
throughout the Persian kingdom in the 
sixth century before the Christian era be- 
gan. History affirms the fact that Cyrus was 
the first to train pigeons for use as couriers. 
But then, history itself does not really 
know when the carrier pigeons first flew 
the sky lanes of the world. 


Animals and birds in earthquake zones 
sense an approaching disturbance two and 
sometimes three days before it occurs. 
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The Flightless Cassowary 


EWEN K. PATTERSON 


NE of the strangest birds in the world 
O: the giant cassowary, found only in 
the Cape York Peninsula (North Aus- 
tralia), and in parts of New Guinea, the 
Aru Isles, and Ceram (an island in the 
Malay Archipelago). With its handsome 
black plumage, brightly-colored wattles, 
and striking horny “helmet” or casque, the 
cassowary is one of the finest of the 
world’s flightless birds, but is the rarest 
and least known of them all. 
A sombre bird that lives 
stealthily in the darkest parts 
of the jungle, the cassowary is 
the most alert and timid of all 
birds. It glides through the 
jungle like a shadow, and is 
rarely seen by travelers. This 
is somewhat surprising, be- 
cause the cassowary is a big 
bird; it often grows to a height 


of six feet, and is much 
heavier and more strongly 
built than its well-known 


cousin, the emu. Despite its 
size, however, the bird moves 
through the dense tangle of 
stems and tropical climbers 
with scarcely a sound. 

Many naturalists who have 
visited the jungles to examine 
the bird in its natural haunts 
have searched for it in vain; 
day after day they have en- 
countered fresh tracks made 
by the birds, without even 
catching a glimpse of one. In 
fact, many persons have lived 
for months in the jungles with- 
out seeing a single cassowary. 
Often, however, one hears the 
bird’s peculiar call-notes—a 
loud, guttural grunt, or a deep, 
booming sound, which can be 
heard from a considerable dis- 
tance. 

The birds are never seen in 
open forest or plain country; 
they remain in the darkest and 
densest parts of the jungle, 
where the sun never penetrates 
and where it is always twi- 
light. In fact, the cassowary is 
so much a bird of the jungle 
darkness that, if compelled to live in the 
bright sunlight, it often becomes blind, and 
loses the clear beauty of its splendid large, 
dark eyes, which are one of its most attrac- 
tive characteristics. 


When night falls the birds leave the 
densest parts of the jungle, and roam about 
searching for food—-wild fruits, seeds, and 
berries. They are also fond of water, being 
great swimmers, and often bathe in the 
crocodile-infested creeks and rivers of the 
jungle; but, strangely enough, the croco- 
diles never appear to touch them. 

The cassowary’s nest, rarely found, is 
formed of sticks and leaves at the base of 
a big tree in the densest part of the jungle; 
it usually measures about a yard across. 
Four or five eggs, of a beautiful pea-green 
color, are laid by the female, and in hatch- 
ing them she is assisted by the male bird, 
who is a devoted parent and takes his turn 


CASSOWARY OF NEW GUINEA 


at sitting on the eggs. But so many of the 
eggs are destroyed by wild pigs and snakes 
that the cassowary is being slowly exter- 
minated, and appears doomed to extinction. 

The male cassowaries are very pugnaci- 
ous, and never hesitate to attack any man 
or animal found robbing their nest. The 
birds have powerful legs, and their kick 
could break a man’s leg with ease. They 
are also swift runners and rival kangaroos 
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in their jumping ability; a cassowary has 
been observed to clear at a bound, a fence 
eight feet in height. 

The birds do not thrive in captivity, and 
although captive females frequently lay 
eggs they have never been known to hatch 
any. 


When British General Howe’s dog had 
been captured by sentinels, during the 
Revolutionary War, General George Wash- 
ington had the humanity to send the dog 
back to the English commander under a 
flag of truce, along with a note to the 
owner. 


Our readers are urged to clip from “Our 
Dumb Animals’ various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usage. * 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band oi Mercy Supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
Nine new Bands of Mercy were formed 
in Virginia and two in Georgia during 
August. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 252,423. 


An Understanding Friend 
MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


ROBABLY no one has sung the praises 

of bird and beast and stressed kindness 
to them more than the celebrated Danish 
writer, Hans Christian Andersen. 

One instance in his “Fairy Tales,” is the 
touching story of Thumbelina, where she 
says to the sick swallow: “Oh, it is so cold 
without. It snows and freezes. Stay in your 
warm bed and I will nurse you.” 

Then the author goes on to say. “The 
whole winter the swallow remained there, 
and Thumbelina nursed him heartily.” 
Later, the bird, well and strong from 
Thumbelina’s thoughtful ministrations, flies 
away into the warm sunshine and the 
green forest. 

Again, in the “Goloshes of Fortune,” the 
Canary says in sympathy to the caged 
Lark: “You little gray Northern bird, so 
you have also become a prisoner. It is cer- 
tainly cold in your woods, but still liberty 
is there. Fly out—they have forgotten to 
close your cage; the upper window is open. 
Fly! Fly!”. 

In the story of “The Daisy,” Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen again shows marked sym- 
pathy for the caged bird: “Yes, the poor 
Lark had good reason to be sad! He was 
caught and now sat in a cage close by the 
open window. He sang of free and happy 
roaming—sang of the young green corn in 
the fields—and of the glorious journey he 
might make on his wings high through the 
air. The poor Lark was not in good spirits 
for there he sat a prisoner in a cage.” 

A little later on in the same story, the 
writer stresses the dreadful unkindness of 
leaving no water for the bird: “ ‘Here is no 
water,’ said the captive Lark. ‘They are 
all gone out and have forgotten to give me 
anything to drink. My throat is dry and 
burning. It is like fire and ice within me, 
and the air is close. Oh I must die! I must 
leave the warm sunshine, the fresh green, 
and all the splendor that God has created.’ ” 

A few paragraphs farther on, the writer 
relates poignantly: “The evening came, and 
yet nobody appeared to bring the poor bird 
a drop of water. Then he stretched out his 
pretty wings and beat the air frantically 
with them; his song changed to a mournful 
piping, his little head sank down toward 
the flower—and the bird’s heart broke with 
want and yearning.” 

In the story of “The Beetle,” Andersen 
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is glowing in his praise of the Emperor’s 
horse. “He was a beautiful creature, with 
delicate legs, bright, intelligent eyes, and a 
mane that hung down over his neck like a 
veil.” 

In the story of “The Storks,’ Andersen 
has the good lad Peter, of whom the storks 
were not afraid, tell his mean playmates 
who are pointing at the Storks mockingly: 
“Tt is wrong to make a jest of animals. 
I will not join in it at all.” 

Last, but by no means least, are the 
many compelling passages in the “Ugly 
Duckling,” where the author describes the 
great hunt and the fear and terror of the 
ugly duckling as gun after gun is fired. 

Later he shows the kindness of the peas- 
ant who breaks the ice of the pond with his 
wooden shoe and rescues the benumbed 
duckling who had become fast frozen there. 
Then there is that happy closing scene 
where thoughtful and admiring children 
bring bread and corn and cake, and feed 
and praise the duckling after its glorious 
transformation into a swan. 


In that heartfelt cry of the grateful 
duckling: “I never dreamed of so much hap- 
piness when I was still the ugly duckling—” 
the Danish weaver of tales seems to voice 
the gratitude of all dumb things for the 
benefactions that come into their lives. 


To a Cherished Kitten 


STELLA BRANDES 


What skillful art you make of play! 
In wonderment I see each day 
The lovely, sunlit hours you pass 
Romping through enticing grass, 
Or scampering up a beckoning tree 
With such feline agility. 

A wanton leaf can fascinate, 

And so completely captivate 

Your fancy—till a butterfly 
Attracts your most capricious eye. 
Your life is spent in merry stride, 
Alert to fun on every side, 
Seizing the joy within your reach— 
Teach me your secret, I beseech! 


Entente Cordiale 


STRANGE friendship has sprung up 

between twa tame animals and a crea- 
ture from the wild forest of Vancouver 
Island. “Jackie,” a deer; “Mickey,” a dog; 
and “Muzzy,” a gray-striped tabby, have be- 
come the closest of good companions and 
can be seen any day playing together at 
their Oyster River home on Vancouver Is- 
land, British Columbia. This picture shows 
them enjoying their dinner of milk and 
oatmeal, eating together out of one dish. 
This scene indicates how a little human 
kindness can make creatures who seem to 
be natural enemies forget their ancestral 
animosity and enable them to live together 
in friendship and serenity. ee ie 


Pet Deer Returns Each Year 


The following unusual incident was re- 
ported in the Argus-Courier of Petaluma, 
California, last August. We received con- 
firmation of the story from Captain-Engi- 
neer E. C. Borman of the Veterans’ Home, 
who says that the institution came in 
possession of the doe by a gift from the 
game warden. Then only a fawn, she was 
raised on a bottle. She was first confined 
in a pen, then given her freedom. She had 
a kitten as a bed-mate, now a large cat who 
roams around with the deer when she re- 
turns with her fawns. 


“Mitzi,” the darling of the veterans at 
the Veterans’ Home of California, Yount- 
ville, is back again, this time with her off- 
springs, two spotted fawns, a buck and a doe. 
For the fifth consecutive summer “Mitzi” 
has returned to the scenes of her fawnhood 
on the grounds at the Veterans’ Home. In 
the summer of 1936 she first came to the 
quarters of Captain E. C. Borman, the chief 
engineer. A tiny fawn, she was adopted by 
the family. In the fall she disappeared. In 
the spring she came down from the hills 
with her first born and stamped for recog- 
nition at the Borman home. She appar- 
ently seeks protection, appearing at the 
opening of the deer season and remaining 
for a few months. 
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“Snowball,” a Friendly Maine Cat 
MINA M. TITUS 


T HIS is Crystal Young, eight, and “Snowball,” a year-old 
cat, owned by Mrs. Freeman Corson, of Madison, Maine. 
Snowball is a beautiful Angora with exceptionally long, 
soft fur. Her coat is snow-white and her eye winkers and 
whiskers are half again as long as the ordinary cat’s. But 
there are many unusual things about Snowball. She has double 
paws in front on both feet. She is and has been since birth, 
stone deaf. But her most noticeable and outstanding char- 
acteristic is her eyes. They are blue—not the blue of any 
human’s eyes, nor yet the blue seen in a dog or cat having one 
blue eye only. They are the exact shade of Heaven’s deep 
blue sky on a clear summer’s day—big and round and clear. 

This unusual cat will shake hands when asked to, not only 
with members of the family with whom she is familiar, but 
with total strangers like the little girl in the picture. Being 
deaf, she can not hear one ask her to shake hands, but if 
touched on the cheek or head gently with a forefinger, she 
will raise her huge, double-toed right paw and hold it extended 
until one grasps it and shakes. 

Snowball’s mother is a cream and white Angora, also with 
double paws. She too, will shake hands, jump through the 
loop made by clasping one’s hands some distance from the 
ground. And as she shakes hands if one asks her for a kiss, 
she will lap a lowered cheek with her moist pink tongue. 


Pixie Lanterns 


JANE SLOAN 


When Earth’s emerald green 
Gets lost in the dark 

The pixies need lanterns 
Befitting a lark. 


So fireflies flick 

Their wee, nimble lights 
And weave a gold web 

On mid-summer nights. 


My heart as I watch 

The golden-meshed trees, 
Then dances a rhythm 

The pixie decrees. 


The Deserted Pet 


Black Cat: “I’m skinny and hungry and thirsty and I’ve 
watched and waited, both night and day, for my two little 
children comrades, who used to pet me and play ... But now, 
the house is empty and they have gone away and there’s a 
sign on the window, “For Rent” ... Will they come back? Or 
have they forgotten what pals we used to be? ... I'll wait 
patiently for them to return . .. perhaps I was not around 
when they called me . . . how could they be so cold and mean 
and heartless when they professed love in our play times? . 
Vll sleep in the shade, the sun and the rain, and perhaps then 
they will come back for me... No one attends to me when 1 


awaken, to feed me, or to love me .. . If people move all their 
furniture, why can’t they take one poor black cat along? ... 
I'm hungry and thirsty and lonely ... I’ll sit here and wait and 


maybe some day, they will come and take me home with them.” 


RHEA SHELDON 


Hidden Birds 


ALFRED I. TOOKE 


N each of the following sentences a bird is hiding. Can 

you find them all? 

1. What is that group of people? If there is a panic on, do 
run for the nearest gate. 

2. But you must run fast or keep out of the way of the 
crowd or they may knock you down. 

3. Once my boy, John, in a panic ran every way but the 
right way. 

4. Finally he and another boy found a gate and both rushed 
to get through and got jammed there. 

5. When John got home his coat had a new rent in it. 

6. His coming roused curiosity as to what had happened. 

7. He feels like a hero now that he has had such an excit- 
ing adventure. 

8. He and his cousin Ross played a duet on the violin 
netting a dollar between them. 

9. With a special bat Ross scored a home run in the ball 
game, 
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As Long as a Horse Can Run 


CAROL FOSTER 


Of all things of beauty tell me one 

More keen than a black horse, running in 
sun— 

Muscles flashing silver and smooth, 

Mane flying free, feet that move 

In a blur of speed, and eyes that have 
caught 

A sight of the wind; a will God taught 

To keep that sight of the wind and sun 

For long, as long as a horse can run. 


The Lowly Burro 
ALDEN MANN 


“Vaya, Burrrrro!” 

For centuries we little beasts of burden 
have heard that command from our bare- 
foot, sombreroed drivers as we toiled over 
precipitous mountain trails where a misstep 
meant hurtling into space and falling into 
bottomless gorges. 

For centuries we have carried the bur- 
dens of a continent. We have carried steam- 
ships, piece by piece, to the very top of the 
Andes where the pieces were reassembled 
and launched in the world’s highest navi- 
gable lake. We have carried the materials 
for the rich cathedrals of Lima, Quito, 
Bogota and Mexico City. 

We have borne mining-machinery into al- 
most inaccessible spots, and we have carried 
the bars of gold and silver out to the ports 
where waited the ships that carried them to 
the mints of the world. We have built 
nations. We have carried the plunder of 
pirates and conquistadores. We have car- 
ried the wealth of Montezuma and of Ata- 
hualpa. We have carried the wealth of 
empires along the cobbled trails of the 
Andes, and we have padded along old Cruces 
Trail from the ancient city of Panama to 
Puerto Bellos with burdens that filled the 
treasure-vaults of old Spain. 

We have wallowed belly-deep through 
miasmic swamps where the sting of millions 
of insects fairly flayed us alive, and then 
felt the hot lash of our masters for not 
moving faster. 

Although the burden was hard and end- 
less we have not diminished in number. If 
any of us fell over a cliff or was left strug- 
gling in a bog, there were more to take our 
places. The driver merely shrugged and 
said contemptuously: 

“Ha. No importa! 
burrrrro!” 

Only a burro! And we have heiped to 
build a continent. When we helped to build 
the first railroads, we thought we saw some- 
thing coming that would ease our burdens, 
but instead of easing, they increased them 
because we had heavier burdens. When the 
automobile came, we had new hope, but 
automobiles require new roads, and the bur- 
den fell to us to transport road material. 
From the hot coastal lands to the cold 
paramo we toiled helping to fling new high- 
ways across the mountains, but when it 
was completed we had no respite. The 
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mountains were too vast to be conquered 
by a few lines of narrow-gauge railroads 
and a few ribbons of concrete. Life for us 
looked darker instead of brighter. And then 
one day I rolled my sad eyes languidly 
toward a great man-made bird. 


It was 


OUR 
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carrying people and goods. I rolled on the 
ground with happiness. Here was my 
emancipator! 

This bird would carry a burden many 
times greater than a whole train of lowly 
burros, and it would whisk over the length 
of a week’s burro journey in minutes. It 
laughed at roads and bridges. 

From the bottom of a deep canyon I saw 
it swiftly bearing its burden toward the 
capital, and I knew it would reach its des- 
tination before I could reach the crest of 
the range. So lost in happy contemplation 
had I become that I had forgotten our hard- 
ships momentarily, but a sharp—“Vaya, 
burrrrro!” brought me back to reality once 
more. My task is not over, but the years 
ahead will be easier. 


Not long ago a young African airman 
was flying over the Transvaal bushveld 
with several pigeons he was to release on 
a homing test. When all of the birds but 
one were freed, he discovered that his com- 
pass was out of commission and that he 
was hopelessly lost in the wild bush coun- 
try. With little hope he released this last 
pigeon. It was his only chance. After a 
number of fluttering false starts, the green 
young bird guided the flyer to safety. The 
other day the pigeon was buried with mili- 
tary honors. Fine. But the more pleasant 
part was the bird’s treatment before his 
death. “He was so spoilt with kindness that 
he became useless as a carrier pigeon.” 
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At Age Sixty-Five 


Our Life Annuities will pay you 6.5°%%— 
that is, $65 annually for each multip!< of 
$1,000. Correspondingly higher rates for 
advancing ages up to 9%. 


ADVANTAGES 


It is no experiment, 
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There is no anxiety, 
No fluctuations in rate of income, 
No commissions, 
No legal expenses, 
No inheritance taxes, 
Your gift will benefit the 
humane objects of the 
Societies, 
No waste of your estate 
by a will contest. 
* * * * 

Persons of comparatively small means 
may, by this arrangement, obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest and ultimately promoting the cause 
of unfortunate animals. 

The management of our invested funds is 


a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, will be glad to 
furnish further details. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of 


the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the effice en- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two 
Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $1000 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 100 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 

In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of 
our Society is “The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated (March, 1868) 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and 
that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, should, nevertheless, be made to the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for the use 
of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,’”’ as the Hospital is not incor- 
porated but is the property of that Society and is conducted by it. 

FORM OF BEQUEST 

I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals (or to the American Humane Education Society), the sum 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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